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in a conversation between Cailte Mae Ronain and his companion Fin- 
chadh : — 

" Ba hiat fein do rinde both doibh ind oidchi sin, ocus do rinded 
indeonadh leo, ocus teid Cailte ocus Findchadh do indlad a lamha cum int 
srotha. Inad fulachta so ar Findchadh, ocus is cian o do rinded. Is fir 
ar Cailte, ocus fulacht na Morriglma so, ocus ni denta gan uisce." 
" It was they who made a hut for themselves that night ; and indeonad 
(cooking places) were made by them. And Cailte and Finchadh went 
to the stream to wash their hands. ' Here is the site of & fulacht,' 1 said 
Finchadh. ' True,' said Cailte ; ' and this is a fulacht-na-morrighna 
which is not to be made without water' " (i. e. there should be a supply 
of water near at hand). 

The name of the Morrigan enters not a little into the composition 
of Irish topographical names. In the present county of Louth there is 
a district anciently known by the name of Gort-na-Morrigna, or the 
" Morrigan's Field," which her husband, the Dagda, had given to her. — 
"Book of Fermoy," fol. 125, a 2. 

The " Book of Lismore" (fol. 196, b. 1) mentions a Crich-na-Mor- 
rigna as somewhere in the present county of "Wicklow. Among the re- 
markable monuments of the Brugh on the Boyne were Mur-na-Morrigna 
(the mound of the Morrigan) ; two hills called the Cirr and Cuirrel (or 
comb and brush) of the Dagda's wife, which Dr. Petrie has inadver- 
tently transformed into two proper names ; and Da cich na Morrigna, 
or the " Morrigan's two paps'' in Kerry, not far from which is a large 
fort, bearing the suggestive name of Zis-baba. 

The name of Morrigan is also probably contained in that of Tirree- 
worrigan, in the county of Armagh. 



XLVII. — On Ancient Sepulchbal Monuments found in the County 
Galway. By M. Brogan. 

[Read February 8, 1869.] 

"When travelling through the country on official duty, I frequently 
meet with antiquarian remains, some of which may not have as yet been 
brought under the notice of the Academy. Being recently employed on 
inspection duty in the county of Clare, my attention was attracted by 
what I at first conceived to be immense cromleacs, or druidical altars; but 
which I concluded, on closer inspection, to be sepulchral monuments of 
some of those stalwart heroes of the olden time who had been "dead 
and turned to clay" long ere the Milesian adventurers left the sunny 
shores of Spain to seek and win a new home in the green island of In- 
nisfail. 

The precise locality of these antiquarian remains is a little south of 
the public road leading from Gort to Feakle, and about midway between 
these two towns, in the townland of Dromandoora. The situation is 
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very romantic, being on the northern declivity of the Clare hills, over- 
looking the deep valley which separates Clare from Gal way, and which 
embosoms two beautiful lakes — Lough Graney (Lake of the Sun), and 
Lough Cooter, with its wooded shores, and islets, and magnificent 
castle, whose lofty towers and battlements proudly rise over the stately 
woods by which they are surrounded, and fling their shadows o'er the 
pellucid lake, " whose tiny wavelets murmur at its base." 

They consist of two sepulchral monuments, distant about a furlong 
from each other, with two figures inscribed on the adjacent rocks, which 
in many places present tolerably smooth exposed surfaces. The monu- 
ment at the greatest elevation on the slope of the hills, though not in 
the most perfect state of preservation, is the largest. It is called by the 
people of the locality " Leabadh Diarmaid" (Diarmud's Bed), while the 
smaller and more perfect one is called " Leabadh Granu." I may remark, 
en passant, that there is a very remarkable sepulchral monument at 
Coolmore, about three miles north of Ballyshannon, county of Donegal, 
to which local tradition has assigned the name of " Diarmud and 
Granu's Bed." The rock inscriptions, of which I append tolerably 
correct copies (PL XXIX.), are — 

1st. An elaborately and artistically designed figure, somewhat 
resembling the caduceus of Mercury (No. 3). 

2nd. The impression or outline of the sole of a sandal. I suppose it 
to represent a sandal ; as, if it were intended to represent the naked foot, 
there would certainly be some attempt, however rude, to represent the 
formation of the toes. The foot must have been rather small, probably 
that of a youth or of a female, as the carving represented it as only 10 
inches in length, by 4^ inches at the widest part, and 2\ inches at the 
narrowest part (So. 2). 

My reasons for assuming that the two first-mentioned remains are 
sepulchral, and not cromleacs erected for sacrificial purposes, are — 

1st. The name accorded to them by local tradition. 

2nd. The covering slabs being placed almost horizontally, without 
the inclination of the covering slabs observable in structures intended 
for sacrificial purposes ; and, 

3rd. The extreme roughness and irregularity of the upper surface 
of the covering slabs, formed of the coarse conglomerate rock of the 
locality. This is most observable in the smaller and more perfect mo- 
nument, which is covered by a single slab, tolerably smooth on the 
inner side, but extremely uneven on the outer side, without the slightest 
mark to indicate that it was ever designed or used for any purpose but 
that of effectively securing the receptacle underneath. The larger one, 
of which I give a rude drawing, was covered by at least two large slabs, 
the end one of which still remains in its original position. The other 
has been broken into fragments, some of which have been removed ; but 
one large one yet remains, leaning against and overtopping the support- 
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ing stones, several of which have also disappeared, as shown in the 
ground plan (Ho. 1). 

I have been informed that there are some other monuments of a 
similar description scattered over the district ; but I did not find it 
convenient to visit or examine them ; neither could I ascertain that 
there are any interesting local traditions or legends connected with them. 
The peasantry of the district can give no account of them further than the 
name handed down from one generation to another, and which is pro- 
bably correct. They do not seem to take any interest in them; and only 
it fortunately happens that they do not occupy any valuable ground, 
being erected on rocky ground, wholly unfitted for the purposes of cul- 
tivation, they would probably have been long since removed. As an 
instance of the indifference and inattention that exists as to these anti- 
quarian relics of the olden time, even amongst the more intelligent por- 
tion of the people, I may refer to a circumstance that occurred to me 
last summer. 

Having visited some schools in the county of Fermanagh, 1 drove to 
the. Kesh Railway station, on the shores of Lower Lough Erne, for the 
purpose of proceeding to Ballyshannon. Being rather early for the 
train, I inquired if there was anything worth seeing in the neighbour- 
hood. The answer was, "Nothing, except the lake." Happening to 
look down the line, I observed in a field, a little west of the station, and 
on the northern side of the railway, one of those pillar-stones on which 
Ogham inscriptions are frequently found. I went down to examine it, 
and found my conjecture perfectly correct ; for near one of its edges, 
though nearly obliterated by the action of the weather, I could plainly 
observe the long vertical line, with the short horizontal lines at right 
angles to it on each side ; but, not being an adept in deciphering such 
inscriptions, I could make nothing of it. On my return, I asked the 
station-master, the police, and some intelligent inhabitants of the village, 
if they had ever heard anything particular in connexion with this stone. 
They all answered, " Nothing whatever — only they supposed it was a 
rubbing-stone set up for the accommodation of the cattle." If so, it was 
rather a Cyclopean one ; but the fact that a much smaller and easier- 
erected one would serve their supposed object equally well never 
appeared to occur to their minds. 

This ignorance and indifference is liable to be attended by very 
injurious effects, in the wanton destruction of those memorials of a 
former age, and of a race now passed away, as the people cannot be sup- 
posed to venerate and preserve things of which they do not understand 
the origin or historic interest. I have often observed with the deepest 
pain the total disregard, and even wanton destruction, to which things 
that should be objects of national care are allowed to be subjected, and 
the base uses to which their materials are applied. It is only a few 
years since I observed a portion of the ancient stone cross of Dunna- 
maggin, county of Kilkenny, lying in the dirt at the door of a labourer's 
hovel. I trust that some one, with a due veneration for such relics, 
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may have since rescued it from its dishonoured position. It is no un- 
common thing to see the stones of some venerable abbey or old feudal 
castle, where no pious hand is stretched forth to stay the desecration, 
employed by some boorish farmer to build a byre or a pigstye. 

I trust that the labours of the Academy may have the effect of 
establishing a more creditable and satisfactory state of things for the 
future. 



XL VIII. — On the Rivers of Ireland, with the Derivations or their 
Names. By Owen Connellan, LL. D., Professor of Celtic Lan- 
guages in Queen's College, Cork. 

[Read February 8, 1869.] 

The names of the oldest rivers in this country have been collected 
from the Books of Lecan and Ballymote, from O'CIery's copy of the 
Book of Conquests, and from the Annals of Ireland. 

There are only four rivers described in. the Book of Dinnseanehtcs, 
and the derivations of their names are legendary; but the writers of 
that curious work have given a second derivation of two of them from 
natural causes. These four rivers are the Barrow, Boyne, Shannon, and 
the Raven River in the west of Kerry. The legend of the Shannon is 
given in full, literally translated ; and it may be remarked, that there 
are some words in the original Irish which are not to be found in our 
printed Irish Dictionaries. The names of lakes, however, in the Dinn- 
6eanchus, are numerous. 

The writers of the Book of Conquests endeavour to determine the 
different periods at which these old rivers were first discovered, or 
began to flow over the land ; and they ascribe many of these circum- 
stances to the times of the earliest colonies that came into Ireland. 
The greater part of the Book of Conquests is considered by some to be 
the oldest written composition in the Irish language. It is the History 
of Ireland from the remotest times to the 12th century of the Christian 
era, and there are several very old copies of it still extant. 

As in all other countries in this world, these names are all signi- 
ficant. The most of them are very apparent and simple in their 
meanings. "We have the Qbcnnn rii6p and Gbcnnn beag, or the great 
and small rivers. There is also the glaipi, or small stream; and they 
descend in the scale to the piobdn — that is, a narrow, purling rivulet, 
nearly covered over with the herbage growing on its brink, and the 
name signifies the water-pipe. 

We also have the Black and White Rivers, the blue, the brown, 
the yellow — in fact, all the hues in the rainbow are represented by 
the colour of their waters. 

Several of them are named from their rapid currents, and their 
distinctive noise, such as the roaring, loud-sounding, echoing, moaning, 
murmuring, babbling, and harmonious- sounding rivers. 



